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length ar ested, and brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal at Nantes ; 
tin.' recollect ous of the five thousind captiv s, who e lives the dying hero 
hid saved, could not save h s widow from an unanimous condemn -tii.n. 
The a roeious cruelty of this proceeding, howev r, excited so much com- 
miseraion among the numerous siuvivers who had be> n soved by his 
clemency, that the vehemence of their remonsti.nces obtained a respite 
fr no the judges; during which, the peasants who had protec ed her little 
girl sent her to the pr.son, and the mother had the delight of hearinir her 
infint pray every night an 1 morning at her bedside for her health and deliv- 
er nee. At length, after a long captivuy, i-h j obtain-d her liberation ; her 
daughter was intrusted wiih presenting the petition to the court ; and even 
the judges of the Revolt] iomiry Tribunal could not withstand the touching 
appeal made to them by the 1 .tile child in behalf of its captive parent.* 

Thk Victors' account of the Rfsult. — A Committer of the Na- 
tional Convention declares, in their report on the subject, — "We may now 
say with truth that La Vendee no longer exists. A profound solitude reigns 
in he country iccently occupied In the reb Is, ;ou may travel far in those 
disiricts without meeting either a living creature or a dwelling ; for. w.th the 
exception of Cholet, N. Florent, and some little towns, whvre the num- 
ber of patriots great y exceeded fat of the Roya'.sts, we have Lft behind 
us nothing but ashes and piles of dead." 

This statement, if true, afford a startling clue to the probable number of 
victims in the Vendean war. If La Vendee was r. ally depopulated to such an 
extent as here stat. d, and if it had sum-' fo ty yeais alter, r gained a popula- 
tion of 800,000, we may well suppose Irom the much larger number of inhab- 
itants at the time of the Revolution and from the terr.ble havoc on both 
sides, that nearly, perh.ips quite a million lives m.iy have been sacrificed. 



JUST VIEWS ON THE FISHERY DISPUTE. 
The recent misunderr-tanding between the English and American Gov- 
ernments respecting the fisheries, has culled forth in various quarters such 
views as indicate a most uusplcious and still p ogres-ive change of public 
opinion against war-measures for the adjustment of such difficulties It 
would -eem, hat even war-ships, instead of bristling with hostile cannon, 
are turn-d into u sort of peaceful ocean-pulice; for the war-steuner, du- 
paxhed !>y o :r President more to satisfy popular jealousy, and silence 

* A singular accident attended tlie presenting of this petition. Tie titt'o girl, win was rnty 
six vcirs old, went up to the judges and presented the paper, saying, "Citizen*, I am c. me to 
ask" the pardon of niannua." Castine their eyes in the paper, Ihiy beheld the name if Ben- 
ch imp", and one of tin m addressing her, sain lie would give her the pardon it she won d nn» 
r.ne of her best s; ngs, as he km w she bad a v. ire which charimd ail tie inmates of the prison. 
Up ii this, she san^ with a l,.ud Vi.icc the v o its she had heard Irum tixty thousand nun tu 
the field of battle: 

*' Vive, vive le rni ! 
A lias la Kepoblique !" 

Had she been a little r.l ler, these words would have c rdenmed hrth l'er-e'f nrd her 
m >ther but the simplicity with which they were utt-red dinrned their wrath • the" smiled, 
an I after some observations on the detestable education which thee fanat cat Royalisls 
gave to tlieii children, dismissed her with the pardon she desired. 
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ptrtizin clamor, than to protect cmr fi.-h?rrnen by any demonstrations of 
violence, is thus reported by a N^w Brunswick paper: — 

"The Mississippi will hi; of as much service in protecting the rights of 
our fishermen, as any English man of-war. If the matter were left to blus- 
tering politician-', aril bigo ted and besot ed editors, such as those who have 
exhibited so much phrenzy in the colli ■ ns of some ol the New York papers, 
like the Sun and Times, a reconciliation and understanding would nevei be 
brought about. We m iy mention, as an install e of h >w correct knowledge 
of this lis lery question may be turned to good a>cou .1, ihat ihe American 
revenue cutter, which is generally stationed at Etstport, proceeded upon a 
cm se over the fishery grounds, a week or two since, and the commander 
foun 1 tint his chief business was to warn American trespassers off of for- 
bidden ground. He bund them, in almost every instance, t king fish 
within the treaty limits, near ihe shore, and cautioned them as to the conse- 
quences should they be ought. Wo hope tiie Mississippi, and iwdeed the 
whole of the American Navy, will cruise about our Bays and Harbors. For 
that matter we would wi Singly dispmse with every vessel se.it out by 
Engl in ■', and throw ourselves altogether into the hands of "our enemies;" 
for just ce would then be meted out by those who would see for themselves 
to whom if was due. We are gratified to learn that some of our leading 
eit.iz ms hive it in contemplation to give the officers ol ihe Mississippi a 
public reception, in ihe way of a dinner or rather a ball. This exchange of 
intern ilionil courtes es we are proud to see. How much beter ibis, than 
unkind expressions, and an exchange of hot shot, and spilling of blood." 

Lktter of John Macgregor, M. P., to the English Premier, Lord 
Derby.— From this document, found in Tait's Magazine, wo quote the fal- 
lowing extracts, merely premising that the writer is one of the most learned 
men in England, is very familiar with her whole commercial history, and 
has been frequently charged by her government with high trusts in various 
cou n tries : — 

i: I believe that no wise or sagacious man will deny that, if there are in 
the world two great countries which, in a social, physical, and commercial 
point of view, are in a positio a to do each other the utmost possible good, 
or the greitest possible mischief, those countries are the Iwo great Anglo- 
Saxon nations ; ihat is 10 say, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. I, who at least ought to know the magnitude of the inter- 
course by sailing-ships and steam-ships, and the immense value of the 
commeice between Great Britain and America, fear that the recent policy 
of your lordship's government has put in peril that commerce and inter- 
course. What would become of Luicishire without American cotton? 
Where would you raise the £5,000,000, $25,000,000, of revenue now derived 
from American tobacco? Where would you employ the weekly lines of 
steam-siiins now plying between Great Britain and the United States ? or 
the fleet •> of sailing ships which find employment in the trade with the 
United States? To what markets would you direct tl e British manufac- 
tures now sold to and paid for by the citizens of the United States ? Where 
would tnd the other countless miseries of a war with that great Anglo- 
Saxon people ? Would it be a consolation to the farmers and protectionists, 
that such a war might recompense them by shutting out the corn and flour 
of America? S-rely this delusion cannot be entertained, though many 
believe it to have no small bearing on s nding a naval squadron among the 
fishing-craft ol a mighty and justly proud nation. 
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On the day before LoUisburg fell, and General Wolfe gained the battle 
on the plains of Abraham which gave Canada to England, no British sub- 
ject, no Anglo-Saxon, possessed a single rod of land within the countries 
bordering on the rivers, lakes, or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or north of two 
small settlements in Nova Scotia, or South of Colonel Gglethorp's small 
colony in Georgia, or west of the Alleghany Mountains. Those vast regions 
extending to the Pacific were then under the sovereignty of the Bourbons of 
France and Spain. The Anglo-Americans, although highly prosperous, did 
not then exeeed 2,000,000 of inhabitants, who were all settled to the east- 
ward of the AlleghanieSj chiefly in small towns on the shores of the Atlan- 
tic. 

At the present day, the population subject to the (iueen of England and 
the citizens of the .Jnited States possess all the vast dominions extending 
from the islands and shores of the Atlantic to the coast of the Pacific — from 
Hudson's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico — from the Bay of Chesapeake to the 
Bay of San Francisco — from the estuary of the St. Lawrence to the mouth 
of the Columbia. Since that period they have increased from 2,000,000 to 
30,000,000 inhabitants. They have covered the great oceans, and lheir vast 
lakes and magnificent rivers, with superb sailing and steamships ; they trade 
with every port of the known world, arid to an enormous amount with the 
United Kingdom. The Anglo-Americans have converted regions of dreary 
wilderness into smiling corn-fields, green meadows and gay orchards. They 
have built splendid cities ; railways, common roads and canals intersect 
their Vast dominions. They have established their civil and religious liber- 
ties on a sure and practical basis ; and they have founded great seats of 
learning, and seminaries and schools, within all their borders. It is only in 
the British Islands and in the United States that people really enjoy the bles- 
sings of freedom. Awful, indeed, in prospect, would be th<; consequence of 
any policy which might possibly involve the United Kingdom and the Uni- 
ted States of America in the certain calamities of a war ! Civilization in 
America and Europe would for a time be paralyzed ; and not only the pres- 
ent generation, but future generations would experience the disastrous re- 
sults of any interruption of peace and of social and commercial intercourse 
between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family; who, although 
they have different governments, are nevertheless bound together by the 
affinities of descent — by the pride of common historical fame— and by com- 
mon associations and customs, as one people. Not only are they bound to> 
gfether by the benefits of mutual navigation and Commerce, but by the in- 
separable attractions of speaking the same language, education, and tradi- 
tionary sentiments. The Anglo-Americans and the inhabitants of Great 
Britain speak the same language, are educated at schools where they are 
taught the same lessons, trained at firesides where the mothers instil into 
their children similar morals. They read the same literature, profess gen- 
erally the same religion, and study and obey the same laws. Until a very 
late period both nations have had a common history. Therefore, if there be 
one course of policy more than another which British statesmen or British 
subjects should advocate, it should be the policy best Calculated to maintain 
peace and friendship between the (Jnited Kingdom and the United States 
of America. 

It is no wonder that reflecting men should look with alarm upon the re- 
cent measure of your lordship's government, in sending a naval squadron to 
drive American fishermen from the fishing grounds of British America. I 
concluded that when the North Eastern and Oregon boundary questions had 
been settled, the true pelicy of the British government ought to have been to 
place the relations of the British Empire and the United States of America 
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ftS tiearfy as" possible on the same commercial and maritime arrangements as 
if they were still ander one great federation. If the' United States hSd re- 
mained under Britiwh dominion until the present day, their ships ■and their 
fishing-craft would freely enjoy our home and colonial coasting-trade, and 
would have exactly the same freedom of fishing along the shores of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence as 
British vessels ; while all British shipping would partake of the Coasting- 
trade and fisheries of the United States. That both nations would derive 
great benefit from such freedom of trading and fishing cannot be denied. 
Instead, therefore, of rashly sending ships of war, which will probably Come 
into collision with the vessels of the United States, you should, my lord, first 
attempt to negotiate such a free Commercial and maritime arrangement as 
would I believe, be accepted by the American government. 

Before the late Lord AshbUrton sailed to America for the purpose of set-" 
tling the North Eastern boundary dispute, which he so satisfactorily execu- 
ted, he submttted to Sir Robert Peel some very liberal observations oh the 
maritime and commercial intercourse between her Majesty's subjects and 
the citizens of the United States. Sit Robert Peel did me the honor of re- 
questing my opiriion on Lord Ashburton's suggestions ; and I find (having a 
Copy of the same now before trie) that the above were the conclusions to 
which I arrived respecting them. But at that time maiters were Rot sufficient- 
ly ripe for Sir Robert Peel doing that which he considered sound interna- 
iional policy. It was necessary for him first to repeal the corn-laws, the 
taxes on the essential food of man* before he could venture to meddle with 
the navigation-laws 

It was the early wish of the American governmeUt and of Mr. Pitt, who 
entertained the proposal, that the commercial and maritime intercourse be- 
tween all the dominions of the British Crown and the United States of America 
should be placed exactly on the same footing. Under such a system, Great 
Britain might have enjoyed every possible trading advantage with the United 
States which it would have been just to possess had they continued under 
Srirish domination. The trade, navigation, and fisheries, of the United 
States ought in like manner, to have derived every commercial and maritime 
advantage which could have been, on the most liberal understanding, ob- 
tained from the mother country, without being subject to the incapacities of the 
Colonial Office, or the mal-admistration of colonial governors, to the inter- 
ference of the British Parliament, or to the absolute exercise of the sover- 
eign prerogative. But the liberal Commercial polity proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer under the Shelburne administration, and by 
Mr. Adams on the part of the United States, was defeated by an adverse 
party in Great Britain, which finally led to the adoption of a counterpart to 
the British navigation-law by the United States, aiid Which, until lately, was" 
enforced with regard to all British vessels arriving in the United States. 
But all the relaxations recently made in our navigation laws have been met 
with perfect reciprocity by the United States. 

Now, if the British colonial and coasting-trade ant! fisheries were fairly 
opened to A merican vessels, the coasting-trade and fisheries of the United 
States would be at once thrown open to British vessels, and which is so 
much desired by her Majesty's subjects in Canada and New Brunswick. 
Why not at once take the wise and profitable course, instead of hazarding a 
war by the irritating and insulting presence of" ships of war among the 
American fishermen ? The laws there provide that whatever privileges 
American vessels enjoy in other countries, the vessels of those countries 
will enjoy in American ports and seas. England does not ruin Scotland, 
hor the latter Englafid, although the coasting'trade and fisheries are com* 
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mon to both; and British subjects, so far from being injured, would be 
greatly benefited, it' the co-is ing trade and fisheries of the British domin- 
ions anil i if the United Stttes we.e rendered freely common to the inhabi- 
tants of both countries. 

A wise admin stration wou'd not only follow the example of the govern* 
me ts of Sir Robert Peel and of Lord John Russel — the policy of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmer ton-— toward.- the United States of America, hut 
would endeavor at the stime time to negotiate in the ho.iest and respec ful, 
the friendly and sound way, which I h.-ive pointed • u', with the cabinet of 
Washington, and endeavor to leutove every political and mmmercinl im- 
pediment between ti e United .States and the British Colonies 'D North 
America and the West Indies. Let all American vessels fis'i freely on the 
shores of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, tin* Gulf of St. Lawrence, Nova Sco 
tia, and New Brunswick, if all fish and oils, talen and cured by British sub- 
jects, shall be admitted free ot duty in the U ited States. Those who 
know anything of vessels of war coining into collision with fishing or trading 
craft, know also the risk of seising such vessels without defining corrpctly 
how far thev are trespassers ; and in the event of one drop of the blood if 
an American citizen being shed, the penctf of the United Ktngd m and the 
United Stales would be perilled, and the greatest reciprocal calamity and 
commercial as well as financial loss would follow. 

These observations, are in striking coincidence with those of Mr. Benton 
which we gave in a late number Such views, put forth by such able vet- 
eran statesmen of different countries aie full of hope for the world's future 
peace 
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